THE ENGLISHMAN

i. AN ISLANDER

TT is sixty years since I first read A Tale of Two Cities, and when I had
Iread the first few lines I paused in despair and felt that my beloved
Dickens was playing a trick on me and that a light must flash from
what was certainly incomprehensible ! But no light came.

This was the paragraph: " It was the best of rimes, it was the worst
of times, it was die age of wisdom, it was the age of foolishness, it was
the epoch of belief, it was the epoch of incredulity, it was the Season
of Light, it was the Season of Darkness, it was the Spring of hope, it
was the Winter of despair, we had everything before us, we had nothing
before us, we were all going direct to Heaven, we were all going
direct the other way."

How these phrases came back to me when I was asked to write
about the Englbhman ! What had I read of him ? What had been
said of him by critics at home and abroad ?

He is stupid: he is subtle and calculating. He is a hypocrite: he
is to be trusted. He is a strong individualist: he is a co-operator.
He hates ideas and is incapable of thought: he has made no mean
contribution to every branch of science, He is coarse and brutal:
he is the most sentimental of men.

It is of this bundle of contradictions that I would speak, a$d attempt
to resolve these contradictions into unity. But whatever the English-
man of today may be, through how many centuries his evolution has
proceeded, we should never lose sight of the fact that he lives in an
island, and that for nearly nine hundred years that island has seen no
foreign invader, no war with a foreign nation has ravaged its land or
destroyed its towns. Throughout the centuries the English have been
able to develop their constitution, unhurried and unhindered. They
have had time in which to try, to reject, to adapt; to make experi-
ments, to make mistakes, and in the process to build up a fund of
political experience, of infinite value and peculiar to themselves. Con-
templating die result of their own work, slow in its growth as one
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